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INFALLIBLE KEY TO FRENCH PRONUNCIATION 



ALL THE SOUNDS IN THE FBBNCH LANGUAGE 
a, thrnn, in the Tableau Stnoptiqub. 



foge 2 and following.) 



Good morning, sir (madam, or 
miss, N); how are you this 
morning (or evening) ? 

Very well, thank you ; and how 
are yon ? 

Not very well. . 

What is the matter with you ? 

I have a headache (or, I have a 
pain in my head ... in my knee 
:. .in my side. . .sore eyes... 
nose . . . leg, &c.) 

I am very sorry. 

You are very amiable (kind). 

15 

»«^o <Lr0 ftilded viz. : et votre compagnie (and your 



a 

A. Bon jon?! monsieur (madame, or ma- 

demoiselle);*^commentvousportez-- 

voufl ce matin (ce soir) ? t 

1 29 w 1^ 7 

B. Trfes-bien merci ; et vous r 

ao 1 .1 

A. Pas tr^-bien. 

B. Qu'est-ce que vous avez ? 

«7 18 so 1 1 

A. jV le^'nuS de Ste (or J'ai mal i la 

Wtt\ J'ai mal an genou, auo6t6, 
atuTyeiB, au nezfi la jambe, &o.) 

B. J'e*n sSs trfe8-'i&6 (or ffiohte). 
A. VoBS fetes bien aimable. 
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40 4 38 

B. Yotis me flattez, monsieur. 

K ^ 10 IS 

A. Fermez la porte, prenez one chaise, 

S5 w 

asseyez-vous. Quel beau temps! 

1 I I 

B. Oui ; mais cependant il fait un pea 

1 II I 

chaud (or froid, or hnmide). 

A. Quel mauvais temps il a fait hier d, 

I n 15 
la campagne. 

81 I 14 

B. Oui, et il faut avouer que j'ai agi 

3 so 

prudemment en restant chez moi I 

1 1 

A. Comment se porte votre soeur 7 Bt 

19 I IS 

K. (le Vend^en)? et son second 

ao S5 II 36 

fils (Adolphe), et sa fille (Eliza- 

38 1 I 

beth), qui 6taient k Paris, comment 

3 40 4 

se portent-ils ? Et sa f emme, est- 

l7 14 I 

elle hors de danger? 

40 IS S4 

B. Je viens d'apprendre avec beanconp 

de peine que .... (&c. Sec, ohactm 

14 16 

a sa guise), 

9 81 

A. (En partant.) Votre prononciation 

34 IS 1 

est excellepte — chaque sjllabe est 

12 39 II 

parfaite. Adieu; quand aurai-je 

87 I IS 

le. plaisir de vous revoir, avec vos 

IS 

f r^res, pour votre le9on ? 

31 1 1 

B. Quelle question I ai-je besoin de 

40 1 

vous le dire 1 A demain. 



Yon flatter me, sir. 

Shut the door, take a chair, sit 
down. What fine weather f 

Yes, but still it is rather warm 
(or cold, or damp). 

What bad weather it was yester- 
day in the country. 



Yes, and you must confess that I 
acted prudently in remainiiig 
at home. 

• 

How is your sister ? And K. (the 
Yendeean; ? and his second son 
(Adolphus), and his daughter 
(Elizabeth), who were in Paris, 
how are they ? And his wife, is 
she out of danger? 



I have just heard with much 
pain that .... (&c. &c., accord- 
ing to choice or fancy.) 



(On leaving.) Your pronunciation 
is excellent — each syllable is 
perfect. Adieu ; when shall I 
have the pleasure of seeing 
you again, with your brothers, 
for your lesson ? 



What a question ! Is it necessary 
for me to tell you ? Shall see 



you to-morrow 



Specul Remarks. 

JMe 2. N.B. — The French word monsieur is pronounced as if 
written in English Tnoas-aee-er, or when pronounced quickly, m*see-er. 
The word messieurs is pronounced may-see-er ; but the last syllable, 
represented in English by er, must be made broad and long, on 
account of the letter s which follows, although not sounded. 

3. Ent, which is sounded nasal in the adverb comment, would be 
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silent in Us commenoent, according to the mle of grammar that eni 
(the sign of the 3rd person plnral of verbs) is dropped. 

Emm, amm, are prononnced in adverbs like am in English ; 
hence in the dA-verh prudermrient, dem would sound like dwm(meni). 
The word femme (woman) follows the same rule, and soxmds as if 
spelt, in English, fam, 

IS'.B. — Emollient, expedient, experience, inconvenient, orient, pa- 
tience, science, and their compounds, are pronounced as if spelt in 
French, emolisint, &c. 

4. A double consonant followed by a vowel must be strongly 
articulated; hence comm in comment will be pronounced as S 
written in English komm. A consonant is silent when coming 
after r, which has been sounded. Ex. : sa mort est certaine, pro- 
nounced as if spelt, sa mor es certavne, not sa mor-test certaine. 

5. A syllable ending in r, followed by a consonant, like portez, 
is always short ; hence portez is pronounced as por in the English 
word pon-idge. {8ee General B»ule.) 

6. Any vowel followed by e, mute, becomes long ; hence in 
fdche the vowel e (accented), which is followed by e (mute) in the 
feminine (fdchee), becomes long; so also rue, vie, vue, &c., will be 
pronounced much longer or broader than ru, vi, vu, &c, 

7. A consonant at the end of a word is not sounded, as w in Ion, 
8 in vov>s, z in portez ; but if the next word begins with a vowel, or 
h mute, the final consonant is generally joined to the said vowel, or 
h mute ; in which case s and x are sounded like z, and d like t. 
Ex. : vousjetes, hienjiimdble, sounded a^ if spelt voo zait, h-n-m-dbV , 
pronouncing the letters h, n, m separately but quickly, and without 
stopping ; le in the last syllable is so slightly sounded that it 
completely disappears in familiar conversation : quamd aurai-je, 
which sounds as if written quanr-taurai-j. 

The joining of nasal sounds, such as an, en, on, &c., to the word 
following (when beginning with a vowel), often gives rise in French 
to equivocation or ambiguity, as, for instance, in this case ; 

un an est vite passe (a year is soon gone) ; 

if (wi is joined to the following e (in est) it will make owe (ane), 
and would sound as 

un^a7ie (ane) est vite passe (an ass is soon gone). 

To avoid this ambiguity, the following simple rule may be given, 
viz.: Join the nasal sound to the next word when the two words 
must unavoidably be joined together; that is to say, when the 
sense admits of no interruption whatever between the two, for 
instance, in votes Stes hien aimdble (you are very amiable), hien 

b2 
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(meamng very) cannot stand alone, as there woold be no sense in 
sajing (you are very) vou8 ites hien. Suppose, on the contrary, I 
had to pronounce noTis avons de bon vm a vendre (we have g'ood 
wine to sell), I should not say nous a/vons de hon vm a . , , because 
n(ms a/vons de bon vin (we have good wine) has sense without beings 
obliged to be followed by a vendre (to sell). Applying this simple 
rule to the above sentence, we should pronounce 

un^cm I est vUe jpassSf and not tm^an^est vite passe. 

' Observe also that for the same reason as above — ^that is to say, to 
avoid ambiguity — some consonants are never joined ; for instance, b 
in plombjp in drop, camp, and champ, Ac, g id. pomg, and d in words 
ending in ard and ord. Hence we qhould pronounce du plomh] et du 
cuwre, dm d/ra/p \ etdela toUe, il a dorme wn coup de poing \ a dharles, 
du nord \ am sud, il est en retaa^d \ aujov/rd*hm, and not du d/rap^et . . . 
pomg^d . . . nord^a/u, &c. 

8. We have no accentuation of syllables in the French language ; 
that is to say, no emphasis or stress is laid upon one syllable in a 
word to the prejudice of any other; as, for instance, in the words 
photography, philosophy (French photographic, philosophic), stress is 
laid in the English on the second syllable of each word, whereas, 
in the French, each syllable is pronounced equally ; hence we pro- 
nounce Madame as ^ spelt in English Madam,, without any stress 
whatever on the first syllable to the prejudice or shortening of the 
second, or vice versd. 

The French accent (acute,- grave, or circumflex), when placed 
over a vowel, gives that vowel a phonetic, but not a chronic, value. 
For instance, in fdche the circumflex over d gives a broad sound to 
that letter; the acute accent over e gives the sound of the first 
letter of the English alphabet (a) to e (otherwise mute), but the 
chronic value of the letters is not changed. 



General Eules. 

9. (1) The French alphabet consists of twenty-five letters, VIZ. 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQ 
RSTUVXYZ 

These letters (which will all be found in the Conversation, p. 1), 
by some grammarians, are named in French as follows : — 

a, be, ce, de, e, effe, ge, ache, i, ji, ha, elle, emme, en/ne, o, pe, qv^ 

erre, esse, te, u, ve, ikse, i-grec, zede. 
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By others they are pronoanced (e afber each consonant being 
sounded as e in flattery) — 

a, he, ce, de, e, /e, gus, he, i, je, he, le, me, ne, o, jpe, he, re, «e, te, 

u, ve, kse, ugrec, ze. 

There are two sorts of letters, vowels and consonants, 

(2) The vowels are a, e, i, o, u, and y. They are so called be- 
cause they form a perfect sound when uttered alone. 

The only exceptions to the rules as given in the Tableau Synop- 
tique for the pronunciation of the vowels, or vowel sounds, are the 
following : — 

A is dropped in aout, which will consequently be pronounced o4 
(t being silent). (See Tableau Synoptique, ou.) In aoriste 
and Saone, pronounced as if written in English orrist, Soan, 
also in the word taon, which consequently will sound ton. (See 
Tabl. Synop. hon.) 

E takes the sound of a (in French) in indemnity, indemniser, 
solermel, hennir, in which dem, len, hen, are pronounced as if 
written in English dam, Ian, han. The two following words, 
enivrer, enorgueilUr, are pronounced as if written in French 
anr-ivrer, an-orgueilUr ; that is to say, the distinct nasal sound 
of an (see Tableau Synoptique) is kept, although n is joined to 
the following syllable. 

I is entirely dropped in the word douairiere, which will conse- 
quently be pronounced as if spelt in English dwah-ree-air; and 
also in the words oignon, moignon, poignard, poignee, which are 
therefore pronounced as if spelt ognon, mognon, &c. In Mon- 
taigne (Michel) the i is also dropped, and we pronounce as if 
spelt Montagne. 

is entirely dropped in faon, La^on, and paon, which are therefore 
pronounced with the nasal sound of an (see Tab. Sjn.),fan, 
Lan,pan. — The e in Caen in the same way is dropped; pronounce 
Can, the an becoming a nasal sound. (See Tableau Synoptique.) 

IT may be pronounced like o in the word cluh, which would then 
sound cloh, but this is a matter of taste. 

Y after a vowel, see Rule 35. 

AI takes the sound of u in ugly (or e mute in French) in the 
verb faire^ in the part. pres. faisani, in ind*. pres. nous faisons, 
and in the Imp. Ind. je faisais, &c., pronounced as if spelt in 
French fesant, nous fesons, je fesais, Soc, 

(3) The other letters are called consonants, because they cannot 
be sounded withoat the assistance of a vowel. 
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10. Consonants, when in the body of words, are pronounced as 
in English ; so in parler and prenez, r (before I) and n are pro- 
nounced as in English. As a general rale, all consonants at the 
beginning of a syllable are pronounced as in English, except g and 
j, which are articulated without the sound of d^ or like 8 in the 
English word pleasure. Ex. : George, Job, and not Dgeordge, Djoh. 

11. B and D, final, as a general rule, are silent. (See excep- 
tions, letters B and D.) 

12. C, F, and L are generally sounded wherever they may be, 
at the beginning, in the body, or at the end of a word. Ex. : avecy 
faity flatfe, parfait, tel, quel, in which c, /, and I are distinctly heard, 
as in English. (iSee exceptions for merct, second, Ac, letters C, F, L.) 

C is sounded like Tc before a, o, and u , and like« before e,i, andy. 

C is pronounced like ch (sh in English ; see Rule 13) in the word 
violoncelle, on account of the Italian derivation of that word.' The 
ending of violonceUe will therefore sound to an English ear as if spelt 
shell. , 

C in done, when meaning in English then, is silent (see Tab. 
Syn., nasal sound on) ; but in dorui (meaning therefore, ergo) a clear 
articulation of c (or k) must be heard after the French nasal sound 
of on. Examples : Venez don(c) (come then); votis avez ete desoheis- 
sant, done vous serez puni (you have been disobedient, therefore 
[ergo] you shall be punished). 

13. Ch is sounded like sh in English ; thus coeval, pronounced 
s^eval. 

14. G is soft, and sounded like j before e, i, y, as genou, gyrrmase, 
dcmger, agir ; otherwise it is sounded as in English, less the sound 
of d. {See Rule 18, J.) 

15. Gn takes the liquid sound of ng in the English word singing^ 
as signe, ligne, ca/mpagne, compagnie, cognac, signification, Ac. 

16. Gui is pronounced as in the English word guinea. Ex.: 
guinee, anguille (guttural), monsieur Guizot, chacun a sa guise (each 
to his own fancy), pronounced geeze. Compare with h due de Guise^ 
p. 14, Gui. 

17. H is either mute, as in Vhorrvme, or aspirated, as in h heros. 
There is no difference in the pronunciation of this letter, whether 
rrmte or aspirated. The latter merely prevents the elision of the e 
or the union of the consonant which precedes it, as le heros, les 
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heres, and not Vheros, lesjkeros. No general rule can be laid down 
for distinguishing the h aspirated from the h mute. 

It is aspirated in the following words : — Ha! hableur (and its 
derivatives)^ hache (md its derivatives)^ hagard, haie, haillon, haine, 
hair,, halbran, halbrene, hale, halener, haletant, halle, hallebarde, 
halte, hamac, hameau, hanche, hangar, hanneton, hanse, banter, 
happer, haquenee, haquet, harangue (and itSy derivatives) ^ haras, 
harasser, harceler, hardes, hardi (and its derivatives) y harem, hareng, 
hargneux, haricot, haridelle, hamais, haro, harpe, harper, harpie, 
harpon, hasard (and its derivatives), base, hate, hater (and its de- 
rivatives), haubans, haubert, hausse-col, hausser, haut, haute (and 
its derivatives)^ hautbois, Havre, havresae, hennir, h^raut, here, 
herisser, herisson, hernie, heron, h6ros, hersage, herse, herser, h^tre, 
heurter, hibou, hideux, hi^rarchie, hisser, hobereau, hocher (and 
its derivatives), hola ! Hollande, Hollandais, homard, Hongrie, hon- 
nir, honte (and its derivatives), hoquet, hoqueton, horde, hors, hotte, 
Hottentot, houblon (and its derivatives), houille, houlette, houleux, 
houppe, houppelande, houspiller, houssaie, housse (amd its deriva* 
fives), houssine, houssoir, houx^ hoyau, huche, hucher, hu6es {and 
its derivatives), Huguenot, huit {and its derivatives), humer, hune, 
hunier, Huns, huppe (and its derivatives), hure, hurlement, hurler, 
hussard, hutte, hutter. 

18. J is always sounded Hke su in pleasure (or like the English j 
if the d is dropped), ba in f ai, jamais, jour, &c. 

19. £ is invariably pronounced as in English. 

20. L, final, is sounded as in the English word total ; so tel, fit, 
(thread), mil (a thousand), quel, 

21. LL, when in the body of words, is liquid as a general rule. 
Ex. : fille, famille, paille, vieille (pronounced as gl in sera^io), 

22. M, in nasal sounds, is entirely dropped; hence in. f aim, par- 
fum, comhien, empire, Adam, nam, the pronunciation of the letter m 
is not in the slightest degree heard, am, um, &c., being merely a 
nasal utterance. 

23. N, when preceded by one of the vowels, becomes a nasal 
sound, and must consequently be entirely dropped. If, however, n 
happens to. be followed by a vowel (as in hien aimalile), we should 
apply Rule 7, and pronounce it h-n^m-ahV. 

24. P, final, is silent, as in the French word gahp (pronounced 
galo), trop (pronounced tro), &c. 

Observe, however, if heaucoup and trop happen to be followed 
by a vowel — as, for instance, trop aimahle — we should apply Bide 7, 
and pronounce it tro-paimAible. 
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25. Ph is sonnded like/, as in the English vford, philosopJier, 

26. Q has generally the sound of k, as in the English word 
Tcestrel ; hence qu^esUce que is prononnced kesker, 

27. B must be well and distinctly articulated ; hence in portez 
the r is sounded like the rr in the English word 'porridge, thereby 
making the preceding vowel short. Ex. : por-tez, as if porr-tez, 
and joiiVy as if written in English joorr, and not, as frequently 
pronounced by English i^QOi^le, pouw{ter)y joo-a/r ; fini/r pronounced 
fee-nee-rrr; plaisir -pronoxmced plai-zee-rrr, dwelling long on the r. 

28. EE, m THE BODY OF WORDS — that is to say, neither at the 
beginning nor final — ^is inyariably pronounced like air, as above. 
Ex. : farmery merci, pronounced fair-ma, mxivr-see. Also see * E,' in 
exceptions. 

29. EE must be pronounced as strongly as possible in courrons, 
acqvsrrons, mnurrions, courrions, oAiquerriom, in order to distinguish 
them from the ind. pres., mxmrona, courons, &c, 

30. S at the end of a word is not sounded. Ex. : Pas, Paris, 
avis, je finis, mes, mms, tes, &C. ; but if the following word begins 
with a vowel, then it is joined with it like 2. Ex. : Notts a^ons un 
a/mi, il n*a -pas un sou ; pronounce nou-za-von-zwri'na'mi, iUn^a-pa- 
ztm-sou, (See exceptions for fils, dessous, &c.) 

At the beginning of a syllable, in the body of a word, s (provided 
not between two vowels) never changes its sound, as it sometimes 
does in English ; thus observer will be pronounced as if spelt in 
English oh-sa/re^va (A, B, C), and not oh-'Zare-va, 

It must be remarked that a vowel followed by s, or accented 
with a circumflex, takes a broad sound. Ex. : Pas, pronounced as 
if spelt ih English pah, or like par in pa/rk. The same remark 
applies to the letter x ; hence in the word heurettx the last syllable 
reux is pronounced much broader than the first syllable heu, (See 
letter X.) 

31. T. Words ending in tion. (See Tableau Synop.) When, 
in English, tion is pronounced shun, in French it is pronounced 
see-on, as nation, pronounced nah-see-on ; otherwise it is pronounced 
tee-on, as question, pronounced kes-te'e-on, (See Tableau Synoptique.) 
This last pronunciation is also reserved for the last syllable of verbs ; 
hence nous etions, nous pa/rtions, will be pronounced S-tee-on, par^ 
tee-on, 

N.B. — The sound of on cannot be represented in English, it 
being nasal. 

< 32. Th is always sounded like t, as the, thedtre, Elizabeth, pro- 
nounced te, tedtre, Elisabette, &c. 
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33. V is articulated as in English ; but the Wy which is not in 
the French alphabet, is pronounced like v ; so Walter Scott would 
be pronounced Falter Scott. 

• 

34. X is pronounced with the hissing sound of 5, and not of «, as 
in English. Ex. : Alexandre is pronounced as if written Ale^sander, 
and not Ale^ajandre. (Also see S above.) 

35. Y, after a vowel, is sounded like two t's, as in asseyez, pro- 
nounced as if written in English ass-a-ee-a ; also in pays, paysan, 
paysagcy which are pronounced pai-is, pai-i-san, pai-i-sage, except in 
proper names, as La Fayette, Ban/onne, Cayenne, and a few more. 

36. Z, final, is only sounded before a vowel. In the word rvez it 
is always silent, even before a vowel, and at the end of proper 
names it takes the hissing sound of s, as Gortez, Metz, Bhodez, Suez, 
which are pronounced as if written Gortess, Mess, Bhodess, Suess, 
In other cases it is sounded as in English. Ex. : Elizabeth. 



Division of French Words into Syllables. 

37. 1st Bule. — One consonant between two vowels belongs to 
the one on the right-hand side ; hence tete=^tS'te, prenez^^pre-nez, 

38. 2nd Bule. — Two consonants in the body of a word — that is to 
say, neither at the beginning nor at the end — are separated ; hence 
Jlattez:=flat-tez, fermez=^fer'mez. 



Exceptions' to the la^t Bule, 

(1) Bl, cl, fl, gl, pi, tl, vl, and r, after any of the consonants 
(for instance, hr, cr, &c.), are not separated either in English or in 
French ; hence capahle^^cor-pa-hle, tabernacle=^ta^ber-na-cle, &c. 

Gh, ph, th, and gn, rrmst be considered as one consonant, and 
therefore follow the same rule, i,e, cannot be separated ; hence fdche 
:=fd-che, &c. (For the pronunciation of ch and gn, see exceptions.) 

(2) If more than two consonants happen to be in the body of a 
word, then good sense will say how to separate them, as longtemps 
=• long-temps, and not lon-gtemps. 

(3) An accented vowel is separated from the vowel which fol- 
lows ; so theologie=the'0-lo-gie, reiJmir^^re-u-nir, 

(4) The vowel e ought to be pronounced like u in the English 
word ughf ; hence je, me, te, &c., might be represented (but im- 
perfectly so) by zjur, mur, tur, &c. 

A 5 
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DiPHTHONaS. 

39. A diphtJiong is the coalition of two vowel sonnds in the same 
syllable which, though pronounced by the same impulse of the 
voice, conveys to the ear a double sound ; as, for instance, in Dieu 
there is only one syllable, but the two distinct vowel sounds must 
be heard. Give therefore to i the sound of e in the English Tjrord 
me, and then the sound ofu in ^lgh/, De'u(r). 

The Principal Diphthongs are — 



eoi 


as in 


bourgeois 


a citizen 


ia 

• * 
%e 




galimatias 
a/nutie 


nonsense 
firiendship 


%e 


» 


riviere 


river 


iai 
iu 
ieu 
io 




hiais 
reliv/re 
Ueu 
brioche 


slope 

binding 

place 

a kind of cake 


ian 


» 


viande 


meat 


ien 


» 


lien 


tie 


ion 
oi 




passion 
hi 


passion 
law 


oin 

oua, ua 
oe 




fovn 

equateur 

moelle 


•hay 
equator 
marrow 


oue 
ouan 




fouet 
htujmge 


whip 
praise 


ouin 
ouai 
uai 


• 

11 


. nuxrsouvn 
je jouai 
je rerrmai 


a porpoise 
I played 
I moved 


uer 


11 


eterrmer 


to sneeze 


ui 


11 


rmit (suis) 


night 






je suis 


I am 






je suis 


I follow 



Pronunc?ution oe Non-Peonuncution op E mute. 

40. In con/versation the pronunciation or won-pronunciation of 
e mute in a syllable depends entirely on the place which that 
syllable occupies. 

(a) If it is preceded by a consonant, e is sounded ; if by a vowel 
or vowel sound, e is dropped. So, for instance, J* ai-le-mal'de-te-te 
(six syllables) would be pronounced as if four syllables, j^ai-VmaU 
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de-tet ; e is dropped in le because preceded by a vowel ; de is pro- 
nonnced becanse preceded by a consonant ; and the last syllable (te) 
in tS'te, which according to division of syllables onght to be pro- 
nounced, is dropped, as e in the English word love^ and sonnds as if 
spelt in English twyt, because ^^ is a vowel sound. 

(6) Again, in ma'de-moi'Selle the e of the syllable de must be 
dropped; hence pronounce mad-rmoah-zel. Again, in qu'esUce que^ 
which contains three syllables, the e of ce must be dropped ; hence 
pronounce hays-Jeer ; and vcnis meflattez, pronounced voom-Jlatta (v(ms 
being called a vowel-sound on account of the 8 not being pro- 
nounced) ;.and farther, in comment' se porte, se porte is pronounced 
s*porte. 

(c) When a sentence begins with a monosyllable likeye, te, or qns, e 
mute is dropped inconversation ; hence jeviens,je crois, will be pro- 
nounced fviens, fcrois ; and applying the preceding rule to qvs je 
crois que out, will sound to an English ear fcrwah kwee, 

(d) Supposing four syllables ending in e (mute) came one after 
the other, as in je ne te le dirai pas, it would sound as though spelt 
zjim tul dirai pas. 

(e) But supposing three monosyllables came together; what 
then ? In that case it is left to taste to decide which of the three has to 
DC sacrificed ; but (me of the three must be dropped, for * two sylla- 
bles ENDING IN E MUTE CANNOT BE PRONOUNCED;' and this general 
remark gives the key to the grave accent being placed in pe-re, 
me-re, a-che-te, <fec., and also accounts for the I or t being doubled in 
verbs of the 1st conjugation ending in el&i' or eter. Thus we write 
appeler (inf. pres.) with one Z, because the e is sounded in er which 
follows ; fappelle (ind. pres.) with two Z's, because e which follows 
is silent, and if there was only one I the word would have to be 
divided, thus : fap-pe-le, which could not be pronounced. 

(/) ^hen an e mute is followed by the sign of the plural 8, and the 
next word begins with a vowel or A^mute, the final s is joined like z 
to that vowel : de favorables auspices, des a/thres ahattus, are pro- 
nounced de favorahle-z auspices, des arhre-z ahattus. The same 
when that e mute is followed by nt : se portent-ils pronounced se- 
porte-t-ih, 

{g) In some cases e is put after ^f or the sake of pronunciation ; it 
shows that the g must keep the soft sound of j which it has in the 
infinitive of the verb : je mcmgeais, nous ma/ngeons, are pronounced 
je m^an-jais, nous man^jons. 

No notice must be taken of the apostrophe in the pronunciation ; 
so Vami^la-mi, rhomme^lom-ine, Vdme=^ld'm£, 
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41. In poetry e mnte is invariably sounded at the end of a syl. 
lable followed by a consonant, or at the end of a sentence ; hence in 
te-iey e being pronounced like a/y in (h)ay, tS will sound as if spelt 
in English tay ; and e mute being sounded like u in the English 
word ugly, te will sound nearly as if spelt in English tcuy-tu{r). 

But it must be observed that any attempt to represent French 
sounds by English spelling is next to an impossibility. Therefore 
keep striatly to the Rules as given in the Tableau Synoptique, and 
you will have a perfect pronunciation of the word Ute as it should 
be pronounced in reading poetry or ii singing. 

42. Oftiert;.—:- In reading poetry, or in singing, the syllable 
ending in e mute entirely drops the sound of e mute before a vowel 
or h mute, so as to make but one syllable of the two ; hence in 
this line of Lamartine's ' Hymne de Tenfant a son reveil' — 

* Toi dont Is nom ter'iri-ble et doux.* 
we pronounce as if written ter-rirhlet doux. Again, 

' Gom/mejur-ne lam-jpe de ver-meil,* 
we pronounce as if written comnvune, 

Gowrmu^ne la/m-pe de vermeil. 
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HYMNE DEL'ENFANT A SON REVEIL. 



Lamabtinb. 



I 



2 



K=rjs: 



5^^E^ 



fj 



6 



t 



i^—w- 



q=E=g=P 



p^ - re qu'a - do - re mon 




p6 



re, 



Toi qu'oQ ne nom-me qu'& go «> 



i? 



fe* 



^ 



5 



fy 



noux, 



-i — 

Toi doQt le 



nom ter - ri - ble et 



i 



ii^ 



P=p 



ty 



donz 



5^ 



i-,-^-U^ 



IZt. 



Fait cour - ber le front de ma 



mk 



i 



1=^ 



ty 



re, 



^ 



^ 




On dit 



que ce bril 



lant 



BO- 



fc^ 



ii=P: 



leU 



J=^f =J^: ^^ ^ ^- 





N'est qu'un jou - et de ta puis - san 



^ 



tJ 



ce; 



^ ^ J^T ^^=^ g^^v^p^p=F 



Que sous tea pieds il se ba - Ian 



i 



H-j_.^ - j^_^ ^ 



r- 



ce comme u - ne lam-pe 



de 



ver - meil. 
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Exceptions to General Eules. 

B, final, ifl silent as a rnle, but is sonnded in rumh and radouh^ 
pron. as if spelt in French, ron-he, ra-dou-he, and also in foreign 
names, as Achdb, Job, Caleb ; pron. A-cabb, Jobb, Galebb, 

C, final, is silent in blanc, ba/nc,flanc, franc, clerc, estomac, tabac^ 
ahnanach, pore, broc, eric, croc, escroc, troric, jonc, Schecs, a/mict, accroCj 
arc-boutant, instinct, il coiwainc — otherwise it is sounded as in 
English. 

C, not final, is sonnded like s before e, i, y, as in ceci, Gyrus 
(pronounced sesi, Syrus) ; it is also sounded like s when the cedilla 
is placed underneath, as qa, ^o, ga, pronounced sa, so, su. 

C has the sound of g in second and its derivatiyes seconder, seconds^ 
ment, and also in Czar, pron. se-gon, se-gon-der, se-gon-de-ment, Qza/r^ 

• Ch in words generally derived from Greek, Hebrew, or Italian, 
takes the sound of K, as in archange, chaos, MicheUAnge, <fec , pro- 
nounced as if written in English a/rk&np^e, Jcoob, meekel, <&c. 

D, final, is sounded in proper names, as David, Le Cid ; and in 
svd (south), and ephod, ' In all other cases it is silent, as in il vend, 
il prend, &c. 

D takes the sound of T before a vowel or h mute, as ground 
hom/me, which is pronounced gran^tormrve ; quamd au/rai-je, <fec., quan- 
taurai'je, Ac. 

F, final, is silent in clef, cerf, chef-d*oeu/vre, oeuf frais, bo^uf gras, 
cerf-volant, and iu the plural oeufs, bosufs, nerfs. It is sounded like 
V in neuf (nine), when before a vowel or h mute. In other cases it 
is pronounced as in English. 

N.B. — Nerf'de-boeuf, pronounced ner-de-bceuf. 

G is pronounced like h, at the beginning of gangrene, 

G, final, followed by a vowel, sounds like h, Ex. : de ra/mg en 
rang, pronounced de ra/n-Jcen rang. 

Gn in incognito is pronounced as in the French word eigne ; but 
in signet (tassel) and Begna/rd (a French poet) it is dropped, as if 
written in English see-noAj, Ray-narh ; in the words gnomon^ 
gnomonique, stagna/nt, stagnation, regnicole, it is pronounced as in 
the English word ignora/nt. 

Gni is sounded in aiguille, and its derivatives aiguillon, adguiser^ 
and in Ouise {due de), as if spelt in French gui ; that is to say, 
pronounce g hard, and ui as in the verb je suis, 

H, though aspirate in heros, Hollamde, Hongrie, is not so in 
h&rome, heraique, Ker&iquement, heroisme, fromage d^Holla/nde, ecm de 
la reine d^ Hongrie (Hungary water), point d^ Hongrie (Hungarian 
lace). 

The h of Jiuit and hmtieme is aspirate in cent huit, cent huitiemey 
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devx cent Jiuit, &c., and also in le huit, un huit, le Jiuitieme, un 
huitihme, but silent in dix^Jiuit, dix-huitieme, vingUhuit, &c. ; pron. 
di-zuitt, vin-tuitt. 

The if of Henri is either silent or aspirate* 

L, final, is silent in haril^ chenil, coutil, cul-de-saCy fusil, grilj 
outil, persil, jpouls, soul, sourcil, gentil (pretty), fils (son), which are 
pronounced bah-ree, shnee, &c. 

It is liqaid in gentil (heathen), gentilhonvme, mil (millet), tail^ 
Tnail, soleil, travail^ reveil, ceil. 

LL preceded by any of the vowels in the beginning of words, 
and also in the following words, Achille, armille, armillairey 
distiller (and its derivatives), idylle, Gille, imhecille, mille, pujdlle, 
Seville, syllabe, trcmquille, vaciller, ville, and derivatives, is pro-' 
nonnced as in English. Ex. : elh (e final being mute) pronounced 
like ell in English, ex. : (William) Tell. 

LL iafille, &c., pronounced as gl in seraglio, 

M is silent in automne, dcumner, and its derivatives damnable^ 
damnation, condam/ner, condo/rmiation (pron. au-tone, da-ner, &c.) 

M is sounded, as in English, in Jerusalem and Abraha/m, and in 
most proper names. Ohserve, however, that in Adam the nasal sound 
is kept. {See General Rule.) 

N, at the end of am^n and abdomen, has a strong articulation, 
as if spelt in English smxenn, abdomens. 

Examen, hymen, may be pronounced with the English sound 
oinn, or with the French nasal sound m. It is entirely dropped in 
Beam. 

P is sounded, as in English, in cajp, julep, and jalap. 

P is silent in dompter, prompt, baptSme (and its derivatives), 
although pronounced in baptismal. It is also silent in cep-de-vigne 
and exempt. 

Q is silent in the compound word coq-d^Inde (pron. co'din^de)^ 
and also in cing when followed by a consonant. 

Qu is pronounced as in English in the following words, viz. : 
aquaiique, equateur, equation, in-quarto, quadragenaire, quadragesime, 
quadrature, quadruple, quadrupede, quaJcer (pronounced by French 
people as if written in their own language, koudkre). 

N.B. — In the following words, equestre, questeur, equitation^ 
equia/ngle, equilateral, quintuple, quia, equidistant, Quinte-Curce, quin- 
tien, quirinal, qu before e or i must be sounded separately. Thus, 
equestre must not be pronounced e-ques-tre, but e-qu-es-tre, giving to 
the letter u the distinct and unmistakable French sound. (iSee 
Tableau Synoptique.) 
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It mnst also be remarked that in Charles- Qumt and Sixte-Quint 
qu is sounded like h. 

B, final, and preceded by e mute in monosyllables, snch as mery 
fer^ ehevj and in fier, hier, <fec., and also in the following words, 
amer^ belveder, cancer, cuiller (also spelt cuillere), enfer, Sther, frater, 
' hiver^ Lucifer, magister, Triger, outremer, pater, and stathoitder, is 
pronounced as in the English word air. Thus mer pronounced 
mair,fier pronounced /ec-atV, Ac. 

Er at the end of substantives and adjectiyes of more than one 
syllable, as danger, premier, and also, as stated in the Tab. Synop. 
at the end of the inf. pres. of the verbs of the first conjugation, like 
OAmer, is sounded like the first letter of the English alphabet ; 
hence aimer might be represented in English spelling a-ma (a B c). 

Ohserv. — If the verb in the infinitive is followed by a vowel, as 
aimer d, we should pronounce aimer ja. (^8ee Bule 6.) 

S is sounded like z, viz. between two vowels, as in mademoi' 
selle, pronounced mad-mwah-zel. Observe, however, that in the 
following words, viz. demetvde, and a few compound words, as 
enl/resol, monosyllahe, parasol, polysyllahe, ^ preseoMce, presupposer, 
tournesol, vraisemhlahle, vraisemhlance, vraisemhlablement, it is pro- 
nounced with the hissing sound of s in the English words so, son, 
&c. ; and like z in the following : Alsace, hatsamvine, halsam^ite, 
Asdrvhal, Israel, Israelite, tra/nsaction, tra/nsiger, pronounced Al-zorce, 
haUza-mi-ne, 

S is always heard in as, atlas, aloes, Argus, agrms, hihus, hlocus, 
chorus, cholera-morbus, dervis, flores, gratis, jadis, laps, mats, mars, 
ours, prospeci/vbs, rShus, relaps, Reims or Rheims, Buhens, sinus, en suSy 
vasistas, vis, tourne-vis, OihBlas, Geres, P cutis (the son of Priam), 
YSnus, and many other foreign names. In Falus-Meotides the s of 
Talus is heard, but not in Meotides, 

S is sounded in lis, but not in. fleu/r-de-lis ; in tou>s when standing 
by itself, as ils Vaiment tons, but not when followed by the article, 
as tous les hommes, pronounced tou-lesjhommes. 

It is silent in Jesus-Christ, although pronounced in Christ when 
used alone ; hence we pronounce as if written in French, Jesu^Chri 
(Eng. hree), whilst we pronounce Ze Christ as if spelt in English 
hrist. 

S is sounded in pudsqus, lorsque, plus- que-parf ait, although silent 
according to general rule in puis, depu/is, depuis que, lors, cdors, and 
plu^s. Observe, however, that in plus when used in counting, as 
1+2, 2 + 3, 8 is sounded as in English. 

At the beginning, or in the body of words, as in escalade, pro~ 
testoMt, &c., it is sounded as in English. The same rule applies in 
est (meaning east), in ousst (west), and Brest (town). 
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At the beginning of words, like si, it has the hissing sonnd of 
the 8 in the English word sea. 

S is soanded in^iZ^ at the end of a sentence, and before a vowel. 
Hence we say, il est verm avec son JUsj and son fits est a Pa/ris, fils 
being pronounced as if spelt in English feess ; but we say le Fils de 
Bieu, fils before a consonant being pronounced fts if spelt in English 
fee, 

S is silent in du Ouesclm, des que, tandis que, and at the end of 
the words divers, (wis, oSj alors, mo&urs, unless the word following 
commences with a vowel. 

N.B. — In pronouncing the words dessous and dessus no notice is 
to be taken of the first s. Hence we say de sous and (Ze sus, as if 
spelt in two words ; although if we had to divide them into sylla- 
bles, we should divide according to general rule, des-sous, des^sus. 
(See Rule 38.) 

T. In fort, adjective, the t is silent, as fort et couragetix; pro- 
nounced for-rc'cou-ra-jeu ; but it is sounded in fort, adverb, as fort 
aimahle ; pronounced for-tai'mahle. 

T in e^ (meaning and) is always silent before a vowel ; hence we 
pronounce e^ t'Z as if spelt in English a eeZ,*and not Orteel. 

Tie. In the following words ending in tie the t takes the sound 
of s : primatie, prophetie, minutie, inejptie, inertie, Beotie, Groatie, 
Galatie, a/ristocratie, pronounced pri-ma-ci, pro-fe-ci, &c. 

T, final, is always heard at the end of accessit, Brest, brut, correct, 
deficit, direct, dot, est (east), exa^t, fat, infect, intact, ouest, rapt, 
toa^t (pronounced toste), le zenith, transit (pronounced tram^zitt), 
entre le zist et le zeste ; and in aspect, drconspect, distinct, echee et mat, 
granit, gratuit, net, respect, suhit, succint, tacet, ta^t. 

T. N.B. — Unt is silent in the 3rd person plural of all verbs. Us 
dema/ndent, for instance, is pronounced as if written il demand, 
{See Tab. Synop.) If, however, ent happens to come before a vowel, 
t alone would have to be sounded ; for instance, ils demamdent a 
vousparler, would be pronounced as if written in French, il dema/nde'^ 
ta vous paHer. 

X. In six and ddx, when unaccompanied by a substantive or an 
adjective, or when meaning sixieme, dixieme, as le six de jam/oier, le 
dix de fevrier, the x is sounded like ss ; pronounced siss, diss ; it is 
also articulated in this manner in dix-sept, pronounced diss-sett ; but 
in dia^huit, dix-neuf it has the sound of s; ; so pronounce di-zuit, 
dizz-neuf, 

N.B. — In Xamer, XenopTum, Xamiippe, x is pronounced like gs. 
Ex. : Osavier, Osenophon, Osantippe ; whilst it is pronounced like two 
a's {ss) in the following words : Auxerre, Auxonne, Bruxelles, soixante, 
AiX'la'Ohapelle, pronounced Ausserre, &c. 
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An Illusteation showing how the *Key to the French Pro- 

NUNCTATION * (see ABOVE) CONTAINS ALL THE SOUNDS IN THE 

French language ; and how ant dipficultt op pronunciation 
can be solved by referring to it. 

Bon jour, monsieur ; comment vons portez-vons ? 

1. How is the consonant h, at the beginning of 6oti, to be pro- 
nounced ? (Rule 10.) 

2. How is the nasal sonnd on in hon to be pronounced ? (/See 
nasal sounds in Tableau Sjnoptique.) 

3. Why must the consonants t^ at the end of hon^ t at the end of 
cormnent, s in vous, z in portez, and 8 in vouSj be silent ? (Rule 7.) 

4. What is the difference between the English and the French 
pronunciation of the letter ^ ? (Rale 18.) 

5. Why is r sounded in jour ? (Rule 27.) 

6. How can the exceptional pronunciation of the word monsieur 
be represented (though imperfectly so) in English ? ('Rule 2.) 

7. When is c pronounced like A;, and when like 8? (See 
page 14, C.) 

8. Why are the two m*s to be pronounced in comment ? (Rule 4.) 

9. How is the sound ent in cormnent to be pronounced ? and in 
what does it differ from the sound on in hon ? (See Tableau Synop- 
tique.) 

10. What English word gives the sound of ou in vou^ ? (See 
Tableau Synoptique.) 

11. What English word gives the sound of or in portez ? (See 
Tableau Synoptique.) 

I 12. What English letter gives the sound of ez in jportez ? (See 
Tableau Synoptique.) 

So taking any French book, and referring to the sounds con- 
tained in the key, the right pronunciation of every word — nay, every 
8yllahle wnd letter in every word — can be secured. We must, however, 
notice that the nasal sounds should be heard at least once or twice 
from a native, as they are special to French, and cannot, we are 
told, be found in any other language. 

Or better still, learn from .a good master how to pronounce with 
a perfect accent these few lines which we call * the Key,* and that 
can be done in one lesson or two ; then refer to the sounds which 
you have learnt in the Key, and that will be, as it were, your vocie- 
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Tnecum or guide in all difficulties wliich you may afterwards find in 
reading or conversing. 

Suppose, for instance, you have to pronounce this French riddle, 
the zest of which rests not only on the meaning of the word je suis, 
which in one case has to be translated I ami, and in another I follow^ 
but chiefly on the non-pronunciation of e mute. 

Je suis ce que je suis (I am), 

4 6 6^ 

Mais je ne suis pas ce que je suis (I follow) ; * 

7 ^ 8 ^ 

Car si j'etais ce que je suis (I follow), 

9 ^ 10 11 ^ 

Je ne serais pas ce que je suis (I am). 

The non-pronunciation of e mute in the eleven above cases might 
be represented (although very imperfectly so) in the following 
manner : — 

1. Zjsuee. 2. sker. 3. zjsuee. 4. zjan'. 6. sker, 6. zjsuee. 
7. sker. 8. zjusee. 9. zjun*. 10. sker. 11. zjsuee. 

If all those e's were to be pronounced as written, it would cer- 
tainly become an absurd and ludicrous patois. 

Now the words in the Key which are to serve you as a guide to 
the right pronunciation in this case will be — 

1. Je viens ((Tapprendre, &c.), which cannot possibly be repre- 
sented in Eoglish, and in which you have a monosyllable ending in 
e mute at the beginning of a sentence. {8ee Rule 40, c). 

2. Qu'est-ce que (kays-ker), {see Rule 40, &), in which you have 
ce coming after est, which we call a vowel sound; 8 and t (in est) not 
being sounded. 

3. Je viens, &c. (^See above, No. 1.) 

4. Je ne suis pas («eeRule 40, e), in which you have two sylla- 
bles ending in e mute, the second of which must be dropped. 

5. _Qu'est-ce que, (/See No. 2.) 

6. Je viens, &c. {See No. 1.) 

7. Qu^est'Ce que, (See No. 2.) 

8. Je viens, &c* (See No. 1.) 

9. Je ne suis pas. (See No. 4.) 

10. Qu*est-ce que, (See No. 2.) 

11. i7e viens, &c. (See No. 1.) 

* Suppose I follow a pig I 1 
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If you know the wbole of the Key thoroughly by heart, the 
above referenceB can easily be found out, running over, as it were, 
in your memory through the different sounds which you have 
already well pronounced, and thus a fluent and perfect pronunciation 
of this riddle (which is considered as the pont-aux-cmes of foreigners 
learning French) may be acquired even without referring to the 
rules yourself, but by mere imitation. We need not therefore inast 
any longer upon the necessity of learning the Key by heart, and 
repeating it over and over again. 



*#* I have much pleasure in acknowledging the valuable assist- 
ance of Monsieur Lorin, late French Examiner to the College of 
Preceptors. 



*#♦ Any farther information (if required) may be obtained on 
application by letter to the Author, at the Kensington School, 
Kensington Square, London, W. 
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